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more or less than we counted upon gives us a shock; so,
too, does a misplaced accent or a supernumerary syllable-
In the one case, we know that there is an erroneous pre-
adjustment; and we can scarcely doubt that there is one
in the other. But if we habitually preadjust our percep-
tions to the measured movement of verse, the physical
analogy above given renders it probable that by so doing
we economize attention; and hence that metrical language
is more effective than prose, because it enables us to do
this.

"Were there space, it might be worth while to inquire
whether the pleasure we take in rhyme, and also that
which we take in euphony, are not partly ascribable to
the same general cause.

A few paragraphs only, can be devoted to a second
division of our subject that here presents itself. To pur-
sue in detail the laws of effect, as applying to the larger
features of composition, would carry us beyond our lim
its. But we may briefly indicate a further aspect of the
general principle hitherto traced out, and hint a few of its
wider applications.

Thus far, then, we have considered only those causes
;>f force in language which depend upon economy of the
mental energies: we have now to glance at those which
depend upon economy of the mental sensibilities. Ques-
tionable though this division may be as a psychological
one, it will yet serve roughly to indicate the remaining
field of investigation. It will suggest that besides consid-
ering the extent to which any faculty or group of faculties
is tasked in receiving a form of words and realizing its
contained idea, we have to consider the state in which
this faculty or group of faculties is left; and how the
reception of subsequent sentences and images will be influ-
enced by that state. Without going at length into so